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“Pressure Against Reading of Books” 


About 100 instances of “pressure against reading of 
books and of school and library collections” have been 
brought to the attention of the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association, Chicago. The 
Committee reported to the annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation in June, 1954. 

The Committee summarized the situation in four of the 
communities, as follows: 

“1) Galion, Ohio. In March, 1953, the majority of 
three of a five-member school board presented a resolu- 
tion for removing all books of fiction from the senior and 
junior high school libraries ‘for screening.’ Robert Rick- 
secker, one of the two minority board members, put up a 
spirited defense against the censorship. But by a 3 to 2 
margin the Board then voted to remove all fiction from 
school library shelves until . . . September. The local 
newspaper, the Galion Jnquirer, attacked the proposal 
editorially and Mr. Ricksecker continued his defense, 
marshalling opinions from all over the United States 
against the proposal. Comments poured in from both 
within and without the city. Calls were routed to the 
chairman of the School Board, a workman in a Galion jac- 
tory. They came in such a flood one morning that the 
factory switchboard had to be shut down. One week 
after the resolution’s passage the Board met in special 
session, by popular demand, and unanimously rescinded 
the order, restoring the books to library shelves. 


“2) Alabama. ... A law went into effect in Alabama 
requiring that all school text books and other books used 
for required reading in schools carry a statement by the 
author or publisher indicating: a) whether or not the 
author is or is not, or ever was, a member of the Com- 
munist party; b) a ‘known advocate of communism or 
Marxist socialism’; a member of any Communist front 
organization listed by the Attorney General of the U. S. 
or Congress or any committee of Congress. The state- 
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ment also had to give the same information about the 
author of any book cited in such books, and it was inter- 
preted to include all libraries which gave service to 
schools. Such requirements would obviously bring both 
publishing and library service to a halt while carrying out 
the directives of the law. ... A test suit was filed in the 
courts. ... The law was declared unconstitutional. . . .” 

3) In Arlington, Virginia, the library was attacked by 
a group because of holdings of books relative to sex in- 
struction for youth and young married couples and for 
books relative to communism. “In East Orange, N. J., the 
library was criticized for showing the film ‘High Wall.’ 
soth libraries won support for their position and used 
the ‘Freedom to Read’ statement [of the American Li- 
bray Association] in presenting their side of the argument. 

“4) One case still unresolved is to be found in San 
Antonio, Texas. A year ago a plan to label more than five 
hundred books in the public library . . . was introduced 
by a member of the Minute Women of America. This 
set off a series of events which have not yet come to an 
end. The city’s mayor announced his support of the book 
branding ; the acting city manager proposed that the books 
be burned instead of stamped; and six of the nine mem- 
bers of city council favored either branding or burning. 
Librarian Julia Grothaus announced that the library ‘does 
have books on communism, some by suspected or known 
communists. These books are carefully chosen so that the 
reader may learn all that should be known about com- 
munism. After all you cannot remain ignorant about a 
thing and fight it.’ Supporting her stand were the library 
board and a number of civic groups, one of which, under 
the leadership of the late Maury Maverick, went into ac- 
tion under the name of the American Activities Commit- 
tee. In succeeding months some of the members of the 
Board were replaced by the city government. Board dis- 
cussions have been torn over differences of the meaning 
of censorship. Early this year the Board adopted the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights by the narrow margin of 6 to 5. 
Library service has been impaired as a result of budget 
cuts, and the library is reported to be one-half year behind 
in its purchasing program. There is no indication at this 
writing as to a solution to their problem.” 

The Committee believes that “the librarian of the small 
public library needs a statement of book selection policies 
that can be adopted and interpreted for local use.” The 
Committee hopes “to work in this area.” It reports that the 
American Association of School Librarians has begun 
to work on a statement of policy on book selection. 

Respecting the recent experiences in various localities, 
the Committee observes: “Several major battles have been 
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won. But let us all remember the surmounting of a cur- 
rent crisis does not insure the winning of the long-term 
war. ... The battle for freedoms is a never-ending one.’ 


New Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 


On June 14, President Eisenhower approved a joint res- 
olution passed by Congress, inserting the words “under 
God” after “one nation” in the salute to the flag which 
had been given official recognition in Public aw 287, 79th 
Congress, approved December 28, 1945. 

The full text of the pledge now reads: 

“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion, under God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” 

The Congressional action of 1945 was in the form of 
an amendment to the law of 1942, which had as its pur- 
pose: “To codify and emphasize existing rules and cus- 
toms pertaining to the display and use of the flag of the 
United States of America.” The 1945 Public Law said 
that the text was “designated as the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag.” After quoting the text the following sen- 
tences were added: “Such pledge should be rendered by 
standing with the right hand over the heart. However, 
civilians will always show full respect to the flag when 
the pledge is given by merely standing at attention, men 
removing the headdress. Persons in uniform shall render 
the military salute.” 

President Eisenhowever issued the following statement 
when signing the latest amendment: 

‘From this day forward, the millions of our school chil- 
dren will daily proclaim in every city and town, every 
village and rural school house, the dedication of our na- 
tion and cur people to the Almighty. 

“To anyone who truly loves America, nothing could be 
more inspiring than to contemplate this rededication of 
our youth, on each school morning, to our country’s true 
meaning. 

“Especially is this meaningful as we regard today’s 
world. Over the globe, mankind has been cruelly torn by 
violence and brutality and, by the millions, deadened in 
mind and soul by a materialistic philosophy of life. Man 
everywhere is appalled by the prospect of atomic war. 

“In this somber setting, this law and its effects today 
have profound meaning. In this way we are reaffirming 
the transcendence of religious faith in America’s heritage 
and future; in this way we shall constantly strengthen 
those spiritual weapons which forever will be our coun- 
try’s most powerful resource, in peace or in war.” 


Authorship of the original pledge, in 1892, has been in 
dispute. The pledge was apparently first given national 
recognition in the course of a public school celebration on 
Columbus Day, October 12, 1892. In 1939, the United 
States Flag Association appointed a committee of histo- 
rians to determine the authorship. The Committee de- 
cided unanimously that pledge was written by Francis 
Bellamy of Rome, N. Y., while a member of the editorial 
staff of the magazine, The Youth’s Companion. 


Federal Lobby Act Valid 


The Supreme Court of the United States on June 7, 
1954, upheld the constitutional validity of the federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946. Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren delivered the opinion of the Court, and three jus- 
tices dissented (see below). The ruling was on No. 32, 


October Term, 1953, United States v. Harriss. 

In lay language, the Act requires the registration of 
lobbyists who solicit or receive money or anything of 
value, and if their “principal purpose” is to influence the 
passage or defeat of pending legislation; organizations 
employing such persons are also required to register. The 
registration statement includes data with respect to the 
type of legislation in which the registrant is interested, 
and also concerning the amount of money received and 
expended for legislative purposes. 

In the opinion of the majority, the Chief Justice states 
that the Court is “construing the Act narrowly to avoid 
constitutional doubts....” He states that “there are three 
prerequisites to coverage. .. .” 

1. The person “must have solicited, collected, or re- 
ceived contributions.” 

2. “One of the main purposes of such ‘person,’ or one 
of the main purposes of such contributions, must have 
been to influence the passage or defeat of legislation by 
Congress.” 

3. *The intended method of accomplishing this purpose 
must have been through direct communication with mem- 
bers of Congress.” 

It is also made clear in the opinion that an organiza- 
tion employing a person covered must also register. 

There were two dissenting opinions. Mr. Justice Doug- 
las, with whom Mr. Justice Black concurred, alleged the 
Act is “so vague and indefinite as to be unconstitutional. 
... Since the Act touches on the exercise of First Amend- 
ment rights [including the rights of petition], and is not 
narrowly drawn to meet precise evils, its vagueness has 
some of the evils of a continuous and effective restraint.” 

Mr. Justice Jackson did not agree that “Congress has 
power to regulate lobbying for hire as a business or pro- 
fession and to require such agents to disclose their prin- 
cipals, their activities, and their receipts.” He is in doubt 
whether Congress by this Act has limited the individual’s 
right of petition. “I think we should point out the defects 
and limitations which condemn this Act so clearly that the 
Court cannot sustain it as written and leave its re-writing 
to Congress. After all, it is Congress that should know 
from experience both the good in the right of petition and 
the evils of professional lobbying.” 

The Act specifically states that coverage does not ex- 
tend to one who simply appears and gives testimony be- 
fore a congressional committee. 

Much effective lobbying is, of course, done “in the 
provinces,” or at “the grass roots.” This is “indirect lob- 
bying.” whereby the expert in Washington suggests or 
recommends to people elsewhere what to do in relation to 
Congress. 

The Regulation of Lobbying Act has presented a di- 
lemma to non-profit organizations including church agen- 
cies. Certain of these have felt that they should “stand 
up and be counted” among the lobbyists. But if an indi- 
vidual registers, thus stating that he receives something 
of value, or that his principal purpose is to influence leg- 
islation, what becomes of the status of his employer before 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which administers the 
tax laws? The Revenue Code denies tax exemption to 
an organization if a “substantial” portion of its funds are 
used to influence legislation. The Bureau is capable of 
ruling concerning what is a “substantial” percentage. 


Policies of Chamber of Commerce 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
adopted a statement favoring the dispersion of industrial 
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plants, among many other actions, at its 42nd anntial 
meeting held in Washington, April 25-28, 1954. Many 
officials of the federal government and business executives 
addressed the sessions. The following account of a num- 
ber of the planks in the policy statement adopted comes 
from a summary appearing in the Chamber’s publication, 
Washington Report, May 5. 

The Chamber reaffirmed its support of technical assis- 
tance to the underdeveloped nations “in fields unsuited for 
private endeavors. . . .” 

In a new action the “stated objectives of UNESCO 
were approved and that organization was advised to limit 
its activities, to better supervise its publications, and to 
concentrate on ‘pilot projects’ rather than permanent 
ones. The Chamber endorsed “U. S. support of the 
United Nations,” and urged business and other private 
organizations to take advantage of the impending review 
of the U.N. Charter. The Chamber urged ratification of 
the plans for a European Defense Community ; approved 
military assistance to the nations adhering to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; called for the end of eco- 
nomic aid to Europe generally, with exceptional situations 
to be recognized ; called for continued U. S. support of the 
Nationalist Government of China now in Formosa; rec- 
ommended the admission of Japan to the United Nations. 

The Chamber called on the U. S. to increase “its lead 
in atomic weapons until an effective international control 
has been achieved. .. .” 

The Chamber alleged there is “a lack of economic” un- 
derstanding among our youth and among “the non-busi- 
ness segments of our adult population, including farmers, 
clergy, and professional people.” It asked business lead- 
ers to assume their share of responsibility for interpreting 
and explaining the nation’s business system. 

Businessmen were urged to support institutions of 
higher learning, including “liberal arts, technological, and 
professional institutions.” The Chamber vigorously op- 
posed federal aid to the states for education, and stated 
that current federal aid to education in a humber of com- 
munities especially affected by defense activities should 
be regarded as temporary. 

The Chamber heard from a number of speakers who 
had felt the nation’s economic pulse and had taken its 
temperature. “The readings were optimistic.” 

The new president of the Chamber, Clem D. Johnston. 
of Roanoke, Va., said in part at the annual dinner: 

“Next to Christianity, our American competitive sys- 
tem is the most revolutionary force in the world. Any 
one of you here tonight who is more than fifty years old 
has witnessed more change, more progress during your 
lifetime than the sum-total of human progress from the 
Creation up to the date of your birth. And the pace is 
steadily increasing... . 

“The big issues in this year ahead are still between 
those who would give new scope and strength to our com- 
petitive system—and those who would restrain it—or 
hamstring it—or do away with it.... 

“I believe that if we restore the incentives for applica- 
tion, effort, thrift, imagination and daring we can forge 
ahead at an accelerated pace—a pace that will leave the 
communists, collectivists and socialists far behind, welter- 
ing in the morasses of their own distrusts, hatreds and 
repressions. . . 

“Let’s remember that the greatest spiritual, intellectual 
and material advances are always achieved in a climate 
of full, free competition—and with fitting rewards for 
outstanding achievement. Admittedly this involves risks. 
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struggles, and business casualties. But that is the price of 
survival.” 

In the keynote address, the former president, Richard 
L. Bowditch, said that the international situation presents 
little of “sweetness and light.” The “ceaseless menace of 
communism is such that “we are forced, for the first time 
in our history, to maintain a vast military establishment.” 
He called for maintenance of “freedom of inquiry and 
discussion,” and said that “this nation was conceived and 
rose to world leadership on the ideas of non-conformists 
and free-wheelers, of men and women of integtity, and 
wide vision, of individuals with bold far-reaching mitds, 
who insisted on crossing the frontiers of the unknown.” 
“Tf ever there was a time for the exercise of Chtistian 
virtue, of that faith in God which gives meaning and pur- 
pose to human life and to the concept of the brotherhood 
of man—that time is now.” 


Chapels and Chaplains in Industry 


“In the past five years, about 40 commercial enterprises 
have hired chaplains to minister to the spiritual needs of 
their personnel,” wrote Clarence Woodbury in Nation’s 
Business, June, 1954, a magazine published by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Washington. 

“For generations, most businessmen” went on the “the- 
ory that spiritual matters are best left to the clergy.” 
Now, “aware of a growing interest in spiritual values, 
businessmen are using prayer meetings, literature, and 
chaplain-counselors to fill the religious needs of themselves 
and their employes.” In addition to employment of chap- 
lains, there have been three other major developments: 

“Prayer meetings or other devotional services of an in- 
terfaith character are held regularly in at least 1,000 com- 
panies throughout the country. 

“Laymen’s groups, formed by businessmen for the pur- 
pose of applying spiritual values to industrial and com- 
munity problems, have sprung up in more than a score of 
Cities. 

“About 800 companies are distributing religious litera- 
ture to employes.” 

The industrial chaplain has appeared only recerttly. 
The employment of a chaplain “is based on the belief that 
a direct application of spiritual therapy can clear out many 
difficulties for troubled workers and thus augment theit 
happiness on the job and off.” 

At the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston 
Salem, N. C., Rev. Clifford H. Peace is the “pastor-coun- 
selor.” Between October 1, 1949, and 1954, 1,170 em- 
ployes have called on Mr. Peace for a total of 2,559 coun- 
seling sessions. “Many others regularly visit a small chapel 
which the company has provided next to his office for 
meditation and prayer.” The chaplaincy of this company 
is reported to be one of the first in the United States. 

(For earlier data on this development, see “Business on 
Their Knees,” in this Service, October 24, 1953, a digest 
of data appearing in Fortune.) 


Murray Foundation Grant 


The Philip Murray Memorial Foundation, created to 
honor the memory of the late president of the C.1.0. and 
of the United Steelworkers of America, has announced 
a grant of $200,000 to the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America. 

The announcement of the grant was made by Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the C.I.O.; president Emil Rieve 
of the Textile Workers of America, the chairman of the 
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Philip Murray Memorial Foundation; and Bishop \Vil- 
liam C. Martin, president of the National Council of 
Churches. 

The Foundation stated that the entire sum will be used 
by the National Council of Churches “on behalf of the 
practical application of religious principles to the everyday 
world of economic life.” 

One hundred thousand dollars will be used to assist in 
financing, through a period of years, the Council’s national 
educational program in the area of the Church and eco- 
nomic life. An additional $100,000 will be used for a 
Philip Murray Fund to establish and maintain, at the 
Council’s national headquarters, a permanent library and 
research service for the churches and interested members 
of the public in the relation of religion and ethics to eco- 
nomic life. 

Bishop Martin, in a statement, said the grant would 
help strengthen the effort of the Council’s constituent 
churches to “make the Christian faith a more vital force 
in the lives of men and nations.” 

The Philip Murray Memorial Foundation was estab- 
lished by the C.1.O. and its affiliated unions to honor the 
memory of the C.I.O.’s president who died in November, 
1952. With funds of about one million dollars contributed 
by the unions and union members, the Foundation has al- 
ready announced gifts to many institutions. They include: 
American Association for the United Nations ; Providence 
Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Histadrut, the Israeli Fed- 
eration of Labor; the Legal and Educational Fund of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People; Howard University; the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation; and the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. 

“Redemption by Love” 


.__, The above words were once used by a patient of Sandor 
Ferenczi to describe the latter’s theory of psychotherapy, 
which is developed in a book, The Leaven of Love, by 
Izette de Forest (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
$3.50). Mrs. de Forest is of the opinion that personal 
dedication and devotion on the part of the analyst are es- 
sential elements in restoring the personal integrity of dis- 
turbed persons. Mrs. de Forest has been an analyst for 
25 years. She follows Ferenczi’s aims. Ferenczi, who was 
a physician in Hungary, was a contemporary of Sigmund 
Freud. He was also a devoted friend and associate of 
Freud although he dissented from Freud’s theses. 

“What is the secret of personality inherent in the gift 
of healing? 

“Tt consists in a quality that issues from an emotional 
and spiritual capacity to digest and apply in entire benef- 
icence the experiences of life. Its central asset is what 
E. M. Forster hints at in each of his novels—‘a developed 
heart.’ The therapist must be a growing personality. He 
must have discovered for himself a way of life in which 
he can work toward self-ripening changes and for in- 
creasing self-fulfillment. This in itself gives a sense of 
happy self-possession and self-confidence, from which 
there flows an ability to identify with others, to sense and 
to try to satisfy their individual and mutual needs. This is 
a creative expression of the second commandment: ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

“If the restoration of personal integrity and the self- 
control gained from this restored integrity are essential 
goals of psychotherapy, must not the therapist himself in 
his own maturing process have reached these goals? Must 
not the training and expert skill which he has acquired 
be recognized as merely the necessary implements of his 


profession—important to keep sharpened and in order but 
in fact only acquisitions added to his temperamental en- 
dowment? They are the professional means of expres- 
sion of his spontaneous and self-disciplined nature, which 
in turn is devoted to expressing itself in the experience 
of living. In other words, precept and example, teaching 
and living, converge and merge indistinguishably in the 
gifted healing personality. 

“Thus the psychotherapist subtly speaks through his en- 
tire way of life to the patient, teaching him both con- 
sciously and unconsciously from the fullness of his own 
development. Whatever the psychotherapist may accom- 
plish with his patient, he accomplishes because of who and 
what he is. His skill, his emphatic capacity, his originality 
of theory and practice, are the expressions of his inte- 
grated, self-controlled, and ripened personality. The diffi- 
cult task of securing for the patient health and the promise 
of further maturity, sincerely undertaken and carried 
through, is in itself, and for both members of the thera- 
peutic endeavor, a delight and happiness.” 

“Love of God, faith in God’s loving presence—faith, 
even as a seed of mustard—is the dynamic power which 
animates man’s development. This Jesus demonstrated in 
all his teachings—by parable, by warnings, by example, 
and by prayer. He clearly differentiated between the way 
of life that leads to the growth of the spirit and that which 
stultifies the spirit. Consecration to the understanding of 
and obedience to this first way of life leads to the estab- 
lishment of a loving relationship with God and is there- 
fore the heart of the first and great commandment, that 
we should love the Lord our God with all our heart, with 
all our soul, with all our mind, and with all our strength.” 


Thomas Alfred Tripp 


Thomas Alfred Tripp, rural church administrator and 
sociologist, aged 59, died at New Haven, Conn., July 2, 
1954, after being stricken by coronary thrombosis while 
attending the meeting of the Central Council of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. Dr. Tripp had been sec- 
retary of the Town and Country Department, Board of 
Home Missions, of his denomination since 1937, when he 
succeeded Malcolm Dana. Prior to that time he had been 
on the staff of the Illinois Council of Churches, and a 
rural pastor in Oklahoma. 

A graduate of Oklahoma A. & M. College, Dr. Tripp 
received the B.D. degree from Yale Divinity School. 
He received the degree of Ph.D. from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1953. Piedmont College granted him an honorary 
L.H.D. 

Dr. Tripp was one of the most experienced and widely 
known persons in the group of professional rural church 
program specialists. During recent years he gave courses 
in sociology at General Theological Seminary, Episcopal, 
in New York. He taught in numerous short courses for 
rural ministers, given at agricultural colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. He gave much attention to studies of 
the “marginal churches,” mainly rural, in his denomina- 
tion. He did extensive field work in all parts of the United 
States. He was a versatile, outgoing man with many 
friends. His generosity was expressed in his personal and 
professional relationships. 

Dr. Tripp served as chairman of the Committee on 
Field Research of the Central Department of Research 
and Survey, National Council of Churches, since January. 
1950. The Department thus suffers a great loss in the 
passing of one versed in the arts of interdenominational 
cooperation. 
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